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EDITORIALS 


°C SLIEEIRCIN » acer 


We wish you Merry Christmas. Also— 


The editors of the Sachem present for your approval the first 
issue of the present school year. We sincerely hope that our magazine 
will fulfill your expectations, for it represents our earnest efforts to 
make it a success. The Sachem is established on a new basis this year, 
being financially independent of the Student Body. With this new 
arrangement, the members of the Sachem staff hope also to attain a 
new record for achievement. The staff wish to thank those Middleboro - 
merchants who have been sufficiently interested in school activities to 
place advertisements in our magazine. We also wish to thank the stu- 
dents who have contributed literature for publication. 


—Vincent Bissonnette 782 


A MESSAGE FROM INDIAN ROCK 


Resting high on the hill which overlooks the town is the great gray 
bulk of Indian Rock. If only this massive Rock could reveal his abund- 
ance of ‘knowledge, what stories of Indians, of settlement, war, and 
progress he might tell! 

As he looks out over the Nemasket to the old fort’s site, he now 
sees a large modern school occupying the historic fighting ground. He 
still is the witness of many struggles, for this site is even now a battling 
eround. Every day oceur the struggles of character-building and vic- 
tories of learning. . 

With memories of his old Indian friends, the Rock watches, keenly 
interested, the battle led by Sachem Bissonnette against the tribe Debt. 
Sachem Bissonnette gallantly comes forth, followed by warriors of 
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bravery, strength, and ambition, while the tribe Debt, though large in 
numbers, is made up of selfishness, lack of interest, and ignorance. 
Swiftly and intelligently firing their ammunition of subscriptions and 
bright articles,.the tribe of Sachem Bissonnette assault the enemy. 
Tribe Debt strongly defend themselves with firearms of poor excuses 
and empty pocketbooks. How long ean they hold ground against supe- 
rior odds? Indian Rock watches anxiously and wonderingly. 
—Eleanor Neill 732 


THE DEVIL’S TOOLS 


A student in high school often thinks some subject is too hard for 
him. He becomes discouraged and wants to drop the offensive study 
and take another that he thinks is easier and can be passed with less 
effort. Such thoughts come to my mind when a subject seems very hard, 


when my work is falling below average. Then I like to think of a story 
that a friend and instructor told me when everything was gloomy and 
discouraging. Here it is as I remember it. 


The Devil decided to go out of business, and he offered the tools of 
his trade to any one who.cared to buy. He spread them out on a 
table—each one plainly labeled with the name of the tool and its price. 
There were hatred, malice, envy, sensuality—in fact, all of the weapons 
that everyone knows so well and recognizes at sight as the ‘‘ Devil’s 
tools.’’ 


But off to one side, apart from the rest, lay a harmless looking, 
wedge-shaped instrument labeled discouragement. It was old and worn, 
but its price was far above that of any other tool. The Devil, when 
asked the reason for this, replied: ‘‘That’s easy to explain. This tool, 
discouragement, can be used so much more easily than the others. It’s 
strange that no one seems to realize it belongs to me, and so with it I 
can open doors that are tight bolted against the other weapons. And, 
you see, once I get inside, I can use any tool that suits me the best.’’ 


Ask a successful business man, statesman, or engineer, and he will 
tell you that the largest problem he has to meet is discouragement. 
Never give up, never admit for an instant that you can be licked. Look 
the whole world in the face. Believe in yourself, in your ability to do 
things, and your lot will not be that of the discouraged. 

—John Barta ’32 
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HAVE YOU? 


Have you been in old New England 
When the trees are festive-clad, 
When each leaf so gaily dances 
To a rhythm wild and mad? 

Have you? 


Have you been in old New England 
When the wind blows o’er the earth, 
When leaves come hurling downward 
In whirls of rustling mirth? 

Have you? 


Have you been in old New England 

When the frost is in the ground, 

When the pond is frozen over, 

And the geese are southward bound ? 
Have you? 


If you have, you'll ne’er forget it; 
It’s a scene that grips one’s soul. 
This, my dear old New England, 
Leaves her imprint on life’s scroll. 
—Faith Atwood °32 
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ROSES 


The princess rode by haughtily 
Upon her milk-white steed, 

And fawning courtiers rode close by 
To tend her every need. 


Down from her lovely silken robes 
A single rosebud dropped. 

It fell unheeded in the road; 

Not a single courtier stopped. 


A winsome little peasant maid’ 
Who walked that self-same way 
Saw the fragrant, blushing flower, 
As in the dust it lay. 


She stopped and softly touched the rose, 
Then gently picked it up. 

It lay within her slim brown hand 

Like a glowing crimson cup. 


The red rose in a broken dish 

Near ‘‘Our Lady’’ stood apart. 
And all day long it sang of love 
To the maid of the happy heart. 


An unhappy prineess left her court 
And its gorgeous splendor bright, 
Away from the bowing, smirking crowd, 
Out in the cool, still night. 


Into the perfume of hundreds of roses 
The princess walked apart; 

Her lovely eyes were filled with tears, 
She of the lonely heart. 


—Mary Joy Crosier ’32 
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HOLLY 

‘Holly? Certainly we’ll have some for Christmas this year. I 
know where there are some fine bushes only a couple of miles away.’’ 

So saying, I take up the trusty old blunderbuss and depart in 
search of the well known symbol of Christmas joy. As I have four 
or five miles to go this short December afternoon and little more than 
an hour to do it in, I waste no time in dallying on the way. After 
walking a mile or so along a path that is little better than a glorified 
bramb!e-patch and scratching my legs into a pattern resembling a 
tattoo-artist’s production, after getting my feet wet in a swamp, after 
cracking a knee-cap in climbing over a heap of rocks, I arrive at my 
destination. Hurriedly I cut a few branches, and then turn and head 
for the big boulder which is my landmark. But somewhere in that 
short distance I amble off to the left and find myself in an unfamiliar 
swamp. However, I know where I am, for the rock must be off to the 
right a little way. I start in that direction, but the brush becomes so 
thick that I can hardly move. Time and again a swaying sapling 
knocks my gun from my hand, and in such instances the muzzle has 
an odd tendency to point toward my stomach, at the same time induc- 
ing a queer responsive feeling in that all-important section of my 
body. The ho'ly, bending over behind me, brushes tenderly against 
my trousers, and ever and anon a mammoth bull-briar drapes itself 
affectionately around my neck. 

But I persevere until I meet a fresh misfortune. <A stream broad, 
black, and deep has appeared between me and the place from which 
I came. But I have crossed no stream! Frantically I drag myse’f 
through what seems miles of underbrush. Just as the last glimmer of 
hope of locating myself before nightfall dies out, I run across an old 
tote road. I go one way, but see nothing familiar. I go the other way, 
with the same success. Turning around again, I walk until, just at 
sundown, I find myself several miles from where I thought I was. Sur- 
mounting the last obstacle, an eight-foot wire fence, and, incidentally, 
nearly dismembering myself on several strands of barbed wire at the 
top; I arrive at a path, and settling that obnoxious bunch of thorns 
and red berries on my shoulder, I start for home. Then I notice a little 
white sign on a post in the field from which I have just come, proclaim- 
ing to all the world ‘‘Hunting, Trapping, or Trespassing Forbidden 
under Penalty of the Law.’’ Needless to say, I make tracks in the op- 
posite direction—‘‘ Holly? Certainly!’’ 

—Augustus W. Warren ’32 
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THE TROUBLESOME TRAVELER 


Waving good-bye to her friend, Jane Stevens entered the train 
and sat down in an unoccupied seat. What a glorious house-party it 


had been! She opened her exciting novel and crunched peanuts from 
# bag at her side. 


While the train was stopping at a small station, her glance un- 
consciously strayed out the window. Like most girls of eighteen, she 
was full of youthful nonsense. A tall, dark, handsome man who was 
boarding the train attracted her attention. As he came down the ais’e, 


-aecidentally his paper dropped into Jane’s seat, and he sat down 
behind her. 


Jane, blushing and self-conscious, put her hand to her hair. Did 
it look all right? By previous survey she knew that her right profile 
was ‘‘dreadfully interesting’’ to men. So she turned in that direction. 

‘‘Really, he’s quite forward,’’ she thought. ‘‘Imagine! Leaving 
his newspaper here! ... Swell eyes! ... Why does he stare at me 
so? ... I ean feel him looking at the back of my neck.’’ 

During the ride her thoughts were upon the young man. He was 
quite impudent! As the conductor came down the aisle, Jane hailed 
him with a prim voice. 

es Ww mae you please move this gentleman behind me? He’s bore 
ering me. 


“Why, lady,’’ replied the conductor, ‘‘the gentleman that had that 
seat got out a long time ago. He rides every night to meet his mother- 
in-law.”’ —Arlene. Egger 733 
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PAP) OTAPT RAPS 


The sound that one hears on entering a cobbler’s shop is a con- 
tinuous tap! tap! tap! Year in and year out, the shoemaker keeps 
on tapping. 

This is the sound that Mr. Bryan heard, as he opened the heavy 
squeaking door that led into the one room which was the workshop of 
Old Dan. Rags uttered a short low growl as the man entered, but lay 
down inmiédiately with his head between his paws, and his eyes on 
Mr. Bryan. Old Dan put aside on the table the shoe on which he 
was working, took his pipé from his mouth, and inquired what he could 
do for this stranger. Mr. Bryan politely told him that he was from 
the McMillan & Douglas Machine Company, and was sent to look over 
the machines. Old Dan, with a queer look in his eyes, sat down again 
and began to work,on the shoe; but every so often he would glance up 
at Mr. Bryan to see just what he was doing. 

Later, when the inspector had silently finished his work, he turned 
to Old Dan and said, ‘‘You still have five hundred dollars to pay on 
these machines, haven’t you?’’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’ replied Dan meekly. 

‘“How lotig have you had them now?’’ 

‘Six months,’’ answered Dan abruptly. 

Mr. Bryan stroked his chin and said, ‘‘Dan, the Company has de- 
cided to give you just two more weeks in which to pay for these 
machines. Hither you pay or we take the machines.’’ With these 
words as a faréwell he turned and left. 

One week had passed, and yet the machines had not been paid 
for. Old Dan knew that if they took his machines, he would have to 
stop his work. He decided to go to law about it and plead that a work- 
ing tool is exempt from seizure, and cannot be taken away from an 
honest working man; but the law considered it not a tool but a piece 
of apparatus, and therefore not to be classified as an essential. Old 
Dan went wearily back to his workshop. With Rags at his side, and with 
his pipe in his mouth, he tried to think of a way to straighten things 
out. Finally he decided to go to the Company (which Mr. Bryan had 
thought he would never do), and ask if he could not have a couple 
of months more to pay for his machines. 

When he saw the president of the firm and told him his situation, 
his bill was looked up. It showed that he still had six months to pay. 
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He told the president about the stranger and he was informed that they 
had no such man working for them. The case was carried farther into 
court; the stranger was caught and sentenced to one year’s impris- 
onment and a heavy fine for acting under false pretences and an as- 
sumed name. —Alma Paradis ’34 


“JUST ANOTHER DAY” 


We shot off the field and zoomed for the ceiling, about five hun- 
dred feet. Above us dark, angry clouds rushed swiftly by, and the 
earth below was practically lost in a grey haze. The motor bellowed 
unceasingly. The midget houses below slowly slipped under our wings. 
Suddenly the earth grew more distinct; the little winding brook 
changed to a large river, and narrow strips of black were transformed 
into wide roads. Ahead was fog; below, the same. Lower and lower we 
dropped. Houses, trees, and hills rushed under us. One mistake now, 
and we would go diving to our deaths; sudden contact with a hillside, 
a tailspin or sideslip, all of these possibilities rushed through my tor- 
tured mind. Words cannot describe the sensations which one feels 
while roaring fifty feet above a fog-covered earth at a hundred miles 
an hour. . 

Finding it impossible to get under the haze, the pilot gave the 
ship full throttle; the nose of the plane rose, and we were pushed back 
into our seats as though by a giant. Quickly the earth was lost from 
view and we were soon enveloped in a dense fog, even our wing tips 
not distinguishable. Of all tortures this surely is the worst, rushing 
through space at terrific speed, not knowing whether you are upside- 
down or in a dive; all sense of balance has left you. Cold perspiration 
oozed out upon my forehead, as I sat there, helpless behind the thun- 
dering motor, waiting, with only one thought racing through my mind. 

Then as though by magic a clearing appeared in front of us, the 
pilot dove, and we raced at full speed until the home port came into 
view. We landed and taxied to the apron. With affected nonchalance, 
pilot and passenger climbed out of the cockpits. 

The pilot turned to me and said, ‘‘ Well, skipper, just another 
day.’’ ; 

N. B.—Three days after the events of this story, the pilot with a 
passenger crashed in a fog, both narrowly escaping death. The ship 
—the same as the one in ‘“‘Just Another Day’’—was demolished. 

—Merrill Shurtleff 732 
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WE TRAVEL 


With a silken sail we drift away 

In a boat of a golden hue. 

We cross the ocean wide and deep— 
Just me, the boat, and you. 


Around this big old world we sail 

To see things everywhere, 

To north and south and east and west, 
Just drifting here and there. 


We see the desert parched and dry, — 
The jagged Alps all ice, 

The shade of jungle groves so green, 
And ivory tusks and spice. 


We ride in a rattling two-wheel gig 
Drawn by a yellow boy, ; 
And rice we eat with two small sticks. 
Formosa we enjoy. 


We’re going to wear carved wooden shoes, 
And gather tulips red, 

And walk the dyke that Peter dammed 
With one small palm, ’tis said. 


To Monte Carlo and to Nice, 

To Paris grand and gay— 

We munch hard bread and sip old wine, 
Lingering at some café.. 


In Greece we view the Parthenon, 
The palm and olive tree; 

And then to Venice we shall go, 
Where romance reigns quite free. 
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We watch the Spaniards dance and play; 
We go to a bull fight, too; 

We dance and sing and strum guitars— 
So many things to do! 


To Scotland and to Ireland, 

To England and to Wales— 

And when at last we reach our home, 

We’ll tell fantastic tales. —-Thelma McLeod ’31 


A PHEASANT HUNT 


It was early one sunny morning late in October when with my dog 
and gun I crawled under an o'd pasture fence and entered a long 
fresh meadow which stretched far away into a swamp. Not having any 
particular destination in mind, I walked along slowly. The faded 
yellow of the partially dead goldenrod, blended with the yellow and red 
of the frost-bitten maple leaves and with an occasional dark green cedar 
in the background, made a picture that can be seen only in certain 
secluded places in the fall of the year. Along the little creek that ran 
through the center of the meadow, I saw several places where a musk- 
rat had had a meal off the tender grass that grows on the bottom of 
the brook. Farther on were the remains of a trout that the cunning 
otter had flipped upon the bank with one left stroke of his paw. At 
the opposite end of the meadow a lght fog was rising from the drip- 
ping vegetation. | 

With this quiet morning scene before me, my thoughts were of 
anything but pheasants, when suddenly from out of the goldenrod, 
almost under my feet, a handsome cock went booming into the air. 
The suddenness of his rise, the thunder of his wings, and the brilliant 
flash of colors as the sun struck his back startled me so that for some 
moments I was absolutely unable to move; then, forgetting all the sci- 
ence of shooting I had ever known, I jerked the gun to my shoulder 
and pointing it in the direction of the fast-moving pheasant, fired. 
The bird sailed gracefully on into the woods without losing even a 
feather. I stared after him for a moment, and then s!owly opened my 
gun and putting another shell into the empty chamber, continued to 
walk on. But as I walked, I was not sorry I had missed, for the 
pheasant had blended well with the colors of the meadow. 

—LeRoy Stevens 732 
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DREAM CARGO - 


She was slim and browned, this young girl, silhouetted against 
the orange and gold of the evening sky. The vigor of youth was hers, 
and a valiant spirit shone in her upturned face. Throwing her arms 
wide in a gesture of abandon, she ran lightly down the sandy beach 
and splashed into the water. Her wet body .gleamed amidst the 
breakers as she swam about with strong strokes. She exalted; she was 
in her element—the sky, the sea, and she, alone. 

Jane Franklin typified art to the tips of her slender fingers. At 
present it was her ambition to paint a picture to send to the great 
exhibit. She knew she could not paint sufficiently well.to compete in 
elaborate scenes with better trained artists. So it was fitting that she 
chose something with which she was most familiar—a picture of her 
orandfather seated on a bench, whittling. 

Her grandfather had been dead for a year, and his absence was 
felt keenly by the girl to whom he had been both mother and father. 
Often she had heard the kindly advice: ‘‘Jane, my girl, you are what 
you make yourself. Whether the world thinks you a success or a fail- 
ure, you yourself know which you are. Perhaps that is why one has 
a conscience. ’’ 

Jane waded out of the water and shook herself. Returning to the 
studio, she knelt before her canvas. The portrait was completed, done 
entirely from memory; but it did not seem to be the grandfather she 
had known. Running her fingers through her wet. hair, she gazed 
thoughtfully before her. 

‘‘Something is wrong. I wish I knew. Somehow it doesn’t seem 
to live,’’ she explained to herself. 

Twilight was falling and she was tired. She fell asleen in her 
cramped position. Her dreams were vague, indefinite; but toward | 
dawn her grandfather appeared to her. He seemed to be looking at 
her, his eyes kindly, and amused little wrinkles on his face which be- 
long only to people who laugh often. . 

He spoke, telling her stories of his whaling days, as he had been 
in the habit of doing when she was a little child. As he rambled on, 
she noticed how his eyes changed his expression, lightened his face. 
Then he seemed to be trying to tell her something—some secret. 

She awoke at dawn with a feeling of freshness in spite of her 
cramped limbs. Rising, she stretched and looked at the easel again. | 
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““That’s it, that’s it,’’ she whispered excitedly to herself. ‘‘The eyes! 
These are cold, while grandfather’s were a warm brown. I must get 
in those wrinkles, too. Probably that’s what he wanted to tell me.’’ 


While the vision was still fresh in her mind, she fell to work and 


painted feverishly for fear she would lose the precious gift. At last 
it was comp!eted—her masterpiece, the child of her hope and desire. 
It was with a feeling of satisfaction she signed her name—Jane Frank- 


A few loving glances, and then she packed the picture carefully 


and sent it to the exhibition. 


Two weeks of waiting followed, weeks fil'ed with anxiety. At last 


a letter came informing her that she had won the coveted prize, two 
years’ study in Paris. With tears streaming down her cheeks, she 
prayed, thanking God and her grandfather. I’m sure they both heard 
—aren’t you? —Syloia Pentikainen 7°32 _ 


REFLECTIONS OF A P. G. 


As I look back on the four years past 
And think of the knowledge I have amassed, 
I wonder how time went so fast; 

For I’m a P. G. now! 


I haven’t worked so hard as I could; 

I haven’t been so awfully good; 

I haven’t always done as I should; 
ata bam aie aan We 


I’m wondering in this final test, 

What will inspire me to do my best. | 

I can win no more letters to place on my chest, 
‘Cause I’m a P. G. now. 


Always in the years before 

I had a chance to win one more; 

So I find it something of a bore 
To be a P. G. now. 


—Randolph Gammons 731 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 
(Dramatized from the Story by EK. E. Hale) 


Characters: Philip Nolan, Danforth, the Doctor. 

Time: May 16, 1863. 

Setting: On the Levant near the Marquesas Islands, Pacific Ocean. 

Scene: Philip Nolan lying upon a cot, very ill. On a stand beside 
the bed are medicine, @ glass of water, and the Book of Common 
Prayer. Above the cot are the Stars and Stripes, draped around a 
picture of George Washington. Near the flag and picture is a porthole 
through which a ship and water are seen. Below the porthole is a 
bookease with a Bible on top. On the other side of the flag and picture 
is a painting of a majestic eagle with lightning from the beak, and feet 
clasping a globe which his wings overshadow. At the foot of the bed 
is a large map of the United States. ) 

Nolan (in feeble, pathetic voice): Oh! If I only had been true to 
the United States! Why did I ever say at the trial that I wished never 
to hear of or see her again? Just a few words uttered in a frenzy— 
but what misery they brought me! Fifty-five years have passed now 
sinee that dreadful day in 1807. [Enter Danforth. He glances around 
and sees the picture, flag, and eagle. Nolan smiles. ] 


Nolan (with sad smile) : Here, you see, I have a country! [Points 
to foot of bed.| And there’s a map I drew from memory. See, there 
are the Indian Territory, Mississippi Territory, Louisiana—and I 
patched in Texas, too, as well as I could. Oh, Danforth, I know I am 
dying. I cannot get home. Surely you will tell me something now. 
[Danforth tries to interrupt] Stop! Stop! Do not speak till I say 
what I am sure you know, that there is not in this ship, that there is 
not in America—God bless her,—a more loyal man than I. There can- 
not be a man who loves the old flag as I do, or prays for it as I do, 
or hopes for it as I do. There are thirty-four stars in it now, Danforth. 
I thank God for that, though I do not know what their names are. 
There has never been one taken away; I thank God for that. I know 
by that, that there has never been any successful Burr. Oh, Danforth 
[sighs], how like a wretched night’s dream seems a boy’s idea of per- 
sonal fame or of a separate sovereignty, when one looks back on it 
after such a hfe as mine! But tell me,—tell me something, tell me 
everything, Danforth, before I die! 
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Danforth (with difficulty) : Mr. Nolan, I will tell you everything 
you ask about. Only, where shall I begin? 

Nolan (presses Danforth’s hand). God bless you! ‘Tell me their 
names. {Points to stars on the flag.] The last I know about is Ohio. My 
father lived in Kentucky. I have guessed Michigan, Indiana, and 
Mississippi. But where are the rest? You have not cut up any of 
the old ones, I hope. Put them on the map, please. 

Danforth: Well, 171] draw the boundaries as best I can. Here are 
California and Oregon. Just about two years ago Kansas was admitted; 
while several years before that Iowa, Maine, Missouri and Wisconsin 
entered the Union. 


Nolan: Yes, Yes, that’s great. What about the Chesapeake? What 
was done to Barton for surrendering her to the Leopard? I wonder if 
Aaron Burr ever tried again {Grinds his teeth with great passion]. 
God forgive me, for I am sure I forgive him. Oh, who is president now? 

Danforth: President Lincoln. Old Abe we call him, 

Nolan: Is he General Benjamin Lincoln’s son? JI met the Gen- 
eral at some Indian treaty long ago. 

Danforth: No, O'd Abe is a Kentuckian like yourself, but I do not 
know from what family. He has worked up from the ranks. 

Nolan: Good for him! I’m glad of that. As I have brooded and 
wondered, I have thought our danger was in keeping up those regular 
successions in the first families—Tell me something else about the 
United States. 


Danforth: You probably don’t know anything about steamboats, 
but a Robert Fulton has invented one. We have railroads and tele- 
graphs, other inventions, and books and literature. There are great 
colleges now, the West Point, and the Naval school. Greenough is our 
first great American sculptor. He molded a bust of George Washing- 
ton from a portrait. We mustn’t leave out the great work the Smith- 
sonian Institute is doing. They do a lot of research work, collecting 
manuscripts, books, and pamphlets for history, science, and other 
things. They have begun a zoological park for the preservation of wild 
animals. Oh, you can’t realize what a wonderful couniry is the United 
States! [Nolan is very silent. Danforth hands him a glass of water 
and starts to go away.| 

Nolan: Don’t go away, please. Hand me the Presbyterian Book 
of Public Prayer. [He smiles] It will open in the right place. 
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Danforth (reads) : For ourselves and our country, O gracious God, 
we thank Thee, that, notwithstanding our manifold transgressions of 
Thy holy laws, Thou has continued to us Thy marvelous kindness. 
[Turns to end of book and reads] Most heartily we beseech Thee with 
thy favor to behold and bless Thy servant, the President of the United 
States and all others in authority. 

Nolan: Danforth, I have repeated those prayers night and morn- 
ing, it is now fifty-five years. Now I wish to go to sleep. [Kisses Dan- 
forth’s hand.| Look in my Bible, Danforth, when I’m gone. [Exit 
Danforth. Nolan presses his badge to his lips. | 

Curtain drawn to show lapse of one hour. {Enter doctor and Dan- 
forth. The doctor quickly examines Nolan. | 

Doctor: He has breathed his life away with a smile. Look! He 
has something pressed to his lips. It is his father’s badge of the Order 
of Cincinnati. 


Danforth [picks up the Bible from the bookcase]: Here is the 
Bible he asked me to look in. [Reads a marked verse] ‘‘They desire a 
country, even a heavenly. Wherefore God is not ashamed to be ea led 
their God: for he hath prepared for them a city.’’ [Reads from a slip 
of paper| Bury me in the sea; it has been my home, and I love it. 
But will not some one set up a stone for my memory at Fort Adams or 
at Orleans, that my disgrace may not be more than I ought to bear? 
Say on it: In memory of Philip Nolan, Lieutenant in the Army of the 
United States. He loved his country as no other man has loved her; 
but no man has deserved less at her hands. —Hazel Turner 733 

Curtain. 


WINTER NIGHT 


Deep blue skies studded with stars; 

A bright, hard moon shedding silvery bars 
Over the clear, crisp, crackling snow 

And lighting the shadowy earth below. 


Shining stretches of ice like glass, 
Swept by frost-laden winds that pass 
'/ /Into the black smudge of forest near by, 
Making the pine trees whisper and ery. 
—EHdith Graham 732 
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CHOOL NOFES 


A CHANGE IN PRINCIPALS | 


Although we lost our former principal, Mr. Mack, to Attleboro 
this year, we welcome Mr. March, who came to us from Orono, Maine. 
Since his arrival some changes have been noticed in M. H. 8. By his 
suggestion, a new organization, the Girls’ League of the Memorial High 
School, has been formed and is now well on the way to success. Mr. 
March is very much liked by all the pupils. We appreciate his sense 
of humor and his original remarks in assembly, although we miss Mr. 
Mack’s Scotch jokes. —M. A. 783 


ACQUAINTANCE SOCIAL 


Friday, September 18, was the night of the first social of the 
year. A welcome to the freshmen—and curiously enough, of the few 
wee freshmen who attended, fewer ventured on the floor. Nevertheless, 
a fine crowd was there; many of the 731 graduates came back for one 
last look before entering new labors. The entertainment consisted of 
piano selections, vocal solos, and a musical reading. Jee cream was 
sold at intermission; then the dancing was resumed until the usual 11 
0’clock bell. —T: i Betas 


THE GIRLS’ LEAGUE OF THE MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


What doings there are this year in M. H. S.! Since no gymnasium 
classes are held, another plan has been made. Among the purposes of 
the Girls’ League are these: to improve and make more comfortable 
the rooms of the building; to give the girls more opportunities to en- 
gage in athletics. The three deans of the League are Miss O’Neil for 
the freshmen and sophomores, Miss Doris Chase for the juniors, and 
Mrs. Brawn for the seniors. The four officers of the League and the 
chairmen of all standing committees, together with the three deans, 
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act as an executive council. Saturday, November 7, a playday was held 
at M. H. S., supervised by ten girls from Bridgewater Normal School. 
Those who attended participated in various games and sports. At 
noon a buffet lunch was served in the gymnasium to the hungry girls. 
In the afternoon dancing was enjoyed. Everyone agreed that it had 
Leen a thoroughly delightful day. We are hoping to indulge in similar 
activities again, soon. Come on, girls, let’s boost our new organization 
and show our enthusiastic school spirit. —M. A. 733 


DRAMATIC CLUB 

The Dramatic Club meets on the third Thursday of every month. 
Each meeting is divided into a period of dramatic study and a period 
during which a play or a program of public speaking is presented. 
The play to be given in the Christmas assemb'y 1s one of the first pro- 
jects of the organization. All students who have an average of eighty 
per cent or above in English may become members of the club. 

The following are the officers: president, Harry Anderson; vice 
president and chairman of the program committee, Vining Sherman; 
secretary, Evelyn Whitty; and treasurer, John Barta. The club is 
deeply indebted to its sponsor, Miss Doris Chase, and her assistant, 
Miss Irene Wentworth. 

—Madeline Shaw 735 


Seo Niet OD espe: 

The program of the first meeting of the year of the Southeastern 
Massachusetts League of School Publications was held at Weymouth, 
October 21. Everyone registered upon entering the school. (In the 
few free moments which followed, our delegates chanced to meet our 
former principal, Mr. Alfred Mack, who was attending the meeting 
with his Attleboro flock.) |The general assembly followed, under the 
direction of the principal of the Weymouth school and the president 
of the League, Vincent Bissonnette of M. H. S. The departmental 
meetings, held in various rooms, were unusually interesting and peppy, 
as everybody offered suggestions and talked over problems. 

Two helpful addresses were given by two representative newspaper 
men. After a delicious supper which all enjoyed immensely, (it was 
very nutritious, also, for all the ‘‘milk wanted’’ was readily supplhed), 
came the entertainment. Fina!ly everyone flocked to the gym, where 
dancing was held. On the whole, the meeting was profitable and en- 
joyable. —D.-H. B; 734 
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SENIOR SOCIAL 

The festivities of the senior social on October 30, in the high-school 
auditorium, commenced with a spook march by the boys. This was 
fol'owed by a witches’ dance by a group of girls, and then an amus- 
ing one-act comedy in two scenes, ‘‘The Clever Matchmakers.” After 
the conclusion of the program, the remainder of the evening was de- 
voted to dancing. During the intermission refreshments of cider and 
doughnuts were served in the ante-room. 

Much of the success of the social was due to the valuable assist- 
ance of faculty members in helping the committees prepare for the 
occasion. —E. P. ’ 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 

The American Junior Red Cross Club of the Middleboro High 
School has started the year’s work with 130 members. The girls of 
the club are working on a quilt and an afghan for a hospital. Comfort 
bags are being made that will be filled by the club for the soldiers at 
the Naval Hospital at Chelsea. Donations received every Monday 
morning by the collectors of the home rooms are turned over to the 
Junior Red Cross Council of the town at its monthly meeting. 

The following are the high school officers for the year: president, 
Harold Nourse; vice-president, Helen Pasztor; secretary, Arlene 
ligger; treasurer, Andrew Pasztor. The club appreciates the efficient 
leadership of Miss Field. 

—Madeline Shaw 735 


THE STUDENT BODY 

The interest in the Student Body this year has not measured up 
to our expectations. Plans are being made to stimulate active enthu- 
siasm for larger enrollment. Membership in the Student Body entitles 
one to attend all games, socials, and other school activities at reduced 
prices; and at the same time enables him to reveal his loyalty to his 
school. 

Recently the Student Body issued a small booklet for each pupil 
who has paid something toward his dues. In the booklet a record of 
his payments is kept, which makes it possible for the home-room ecap-— 
tains to check the standing of each member. 

Do you belong to the Student Body? If not, why not? Let every- 
one rally to the support of the organization, so that it may truly rep- 
resent the real spirit of Memorial High School. —H. P. 732 
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BENEFIT MOVIE 


“‘Wunting Tigers in India,’’ a benefit movie, was presented under 
the auspices of the Memorial High School Student Body in the Walter 
Sampson auditorium, November 2. This film, which was photographed 
entirely in India, gives one a vivid picture of the conditions, customs, 
and manners of the Indian people, as well as a thrilling evening’s en- 
tertainment, hunting wild animals in the jungles. —EH. P. 732 


ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS 

An address was given by Mr. Carl Kendall to the students of Me- 
morial High School, Tuesday, November 10. Mr. Kendall, who was 
one of the “‘boys over there’’ in the late war, presented the story to us 
in its true light. He did not attempt to paint a picture of glory, be- 
cause, as he said, there was little glory in it. He gave an account of 
that seemingly interminable rain of death which followed the soldiers’ 
movements; then he gave a description of the frenzy of joy which 
accompanied the Armistice. We are all indebted to Mr. Kendall for 
the fine message which he brought to us, and sincerely hope that he 
will visit us again. 

Our Armistice Day program a!so included a reading by Mr. March, 
‘‘Hveryone Sang,’’ written by Siegfried Sassoon; a reading by Richard 
Alger, ‘‘ Have fon Forgotten?” written by Sassoon; a solo, Kipling’s 

‘*Reeessional,’’ by Mrs. Lindsay; and a song by the school, ‘‘ America.”’ 
—A. LL. CG.’ 
NEW BLEACHERS 

Memorial High School extends sincere thanks to Mr. Nathaniel 
Sherman of Plympton, who has so generously provided funds for the 
bleachers sorely needed on our athletic field. Now we can sit in state 
watching the games, and yell loudly without exhaustion. 


TALK ON ENGINEERING ENJOYED BY THE BOYS 

A number of boys interested in engineering were given a talk on 
this subject by Mr. Milton J. Schlagenhauf, director of admissions at 
Northeastern University, Boston. Mr. Schlagenhauf outlined the courses — 
offered by the school which he represents. The general out'ook for 
engineering and the requirements of the profession were discussed at 
length. We were impressed with the new aspect of engineering, quite 
different from what most of us had imagined. Although all who at- 
tended will not be engineers, the information received will help some 
to decide about their future. —A. L. C. 782 
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. ALLY JESTINGS | 


LOONEY ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ir You Coutp SEE YourseLF, WouLp You Diz or Frient? Try it 
with a Robidoux Shatterproof Mirror. Free tria!. Robidoux Novelty 
Incorporation. Office in Room 31, M. H. S. 
O_p HANDKERCHIEFS BouGHt or STOLEN must be autographed. Ladies’ 
handkerchiefs preferred. Bring to my office in Room 31. Gordon Rice. 
Want New Buuuetin Boarp. Must be large enough for the kids to 
write on at recess time, when I am in the lunch room. Will trade old 
bulletin board. Miss O’Neil, Room 31. | 
CoLLecTING M. H. 8. StupentT Bopy Stamps. Who will help me? Have 
half a book to fill. Bring your o!ld stamps to Room 31. Otto Rorschach. 
Wiuu TRAbDE stationary desk and chair for revolving chair, so that I ean 
ho'd communication Period A with O. R.—Leonard Riggs, Room 31. 
Have A VoLtuME or Love Notes collected in Room 21. Will swap for 
a copy of a good secret code so that I may communicate with my boy 
friends in secret. Edith Eayrs, Room 14. 
Rrauto THEATRE, managed by Robert Cushing and Gordon Rice of the 
Theatre Guild, will present on the screen the following photoplays: 

‘‘Hix-Bap Boy”—Alexander Heath, Jr. 

‘“TLLIE’Ss PUNCTURED RoMANCE’’—Julia Sampson. 

‘*CHARLIE CHAN CARRIES ON’’-—Robert Powell. 

‘*MAN IN PossEssion’’—Randolph Gammons. 

*““THE GREAT LovEr’’—Albert Sears 

‘“DANCING DINAHMITE’’—Mamie Santos. 
Want TO Buy Police Chief’s old second-hand uniform, to wear while 
cn duty as the Monitor in Room 31. Joseph Pinna. 
WHEN ANSWERING THESE ADs, MENTION THE Sachem. 

—Arthur Robidoux 35 
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Miss Brier: ‘‘Is it true that Edgar Paun spent seven hours on his 
French last night?’’ 


‘Sure, it was under his bed all night.’’ 


‘‘T’m all alone,’’ sighed the flea. ‘‘ All my children have gone to 
the dogs.’’ 


If Miss Doris Chase is a bookworm, does that make Miss Erickson 
an angleworm? 


Alma: ‘‘What would you prefer to be—rich or beautiful ?’’ 
Lauretta: ‘‘I’d like to be rich, too.’’ . 


‘*Tt’s the little things in life that tell,’’ said Harriett Keith, as she 
pulled her kid sister from under the sofa. 


Norman Hill says Miss Chase is just erazy over him, as she puts a 
big cross on his paper every day. 


A PSALM OF DOGS 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Dogs are what they seem to be— 
Sweet, angelic in their slumbers 
With their head upon your knee. 


Dogs are real! Dogs are earnest! 

In the night you’ll hear them howl. 
When you stoop to gently stroke them, 
You'll be startled by a growl. 


Art is long, and time is fleeting. 
When you say your dog’s polite, 
Suddenly, without a warning, 
He will start to bark and bite. 


Lives of puppies oft remind us 
That, to calm their noisy bark, 
One must either feed them hamburg 
Or must shoot them in the dark. 
—Frances Crossley ’32 
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CLASS OF 1931 


The class of 1931 is now separated. Some of its members are 
continuing studies; some have joined that class known as ‘‘bread-win- 
ners’’; and some are just ‘‘at home,’’ thinking things over and trying 
to decide what their next step will be. 


The following pupi's, who entertained thoughts of becoming 
teachers, are attending Bridgewater Normal School: Ruth Anderson, 
Doris Baldwin, Florence Giberti, Ellen Gilligan, Dorothy Robinson, 
Celia Smith, Lemira Smith, Rita Souza and Helen Springer. 

Burdett College claims Florence Kotchoun, Lawrence Smith, and 
James Mullins. Francis Curley attends the Bentley Accounting School. 
Jennie Hayward and Jeanette Howes are studying at Chandler Seere- 
tarial School. Myrtis Stiles goes to Brockton Business School, while 
the Boston Clerical School is represented by Elizabeth Masters. 


George Morrissey is taking a course at the Franklin Union School. 
Robert Archer studies at Northeastern University. John Howes and 
Theron Cole study at Worcester Polytechnic, and Rollin Morse at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Thalia Forsberg attends Simmons Co'lege. Barbara Fillebrown is 
learning voice culture at Emerson College, while Carmen Cerda and 
Cynthia Caswell are following the study of musie at the Boston Con- 
servatory. Stanley Benson is enjoying life at Dartmouth. Columbia 
and Syracuse University claim Harold Barr and Nicholas Panesis, re- 
spectively. Mary Sipolin attends Boston University. Sybil Thomas 
specializes in music at Lasell Seminary. Vincent Sullivan is at Wor- 
cester Academy. John Gallagher is at Stockbridge. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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HELLO FRIENDS! 


We wish to greet all exchange editors—and everybody else. We 
are looking forward to a successful year with our exchange friends. 


WE FIND THAT— 


“The Harpoon,’’ Dartmouth High, has an exceedingly good poetry 
corner, The pictures of the clubs brighten the magazine. 


“The Searlet Tanager,’’ Robert E. Fitch High, is a neat, interest- 
ing paper. The cartoon ‘‘Who is Master?’’ in the October issue is 
very clever. 


“The Blue Owl,’’ Attleboro High, is one of the best all-round 
magazines we have seen.—We suggest a cut for the school notes, as this 
woud catch the eye quicker. 

‘The Brocktonia,’’ Brockton High, is just full of good cartoons 
and pictures.—Most magazines believe a separate Joke section better 
than jokes scattered in other columns. 


“The Johnson Journal,’’? North Andover, has a novel idea in the 
Latin cross-word puzzle of the April issue-——Poetry would make the 
magazine more interesting. Why not have cuts for the heading of | 
the sections? 


“he Chimes,” Scituate High, has very original cuts introducing 
the departments. 

‘“Distaff,’’? Girls’ High, Boston, has fine poems. One that we no- 
ticed especially is ‘‘Stick to It.’? The ‘‘In Memoriam”’ corner is a 
beautiful thought. : 


“The Shipbuilder,’’ Norwell High, is a neat magazine,—There are 
poets in all schools. Why not give yours a chance ? 
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WE LAUGH OVER— 

Miss Smith (in geometry) : ‘‘You have a very good figure. (Rich- 
mond throws out his chest and feels of his muscles) ; but the upper 
part is rather block-shaped.’’ —Exchange 


Le Moment Poissoneux (Fishy) 
‘Tf caught robbing a fish store, be nonchalant—smoke a herring.’’ 
—The Johnson Journal 


She: ‘‘What’s the matter with you?”’ 
He: ‘‘I ate an unemployed apple and it started working. 
—Blue Owl | 


Med 


Irate Parent: ‘‘I’ll teach you to make love to my daughter!’’ 
Youth: ‘‘I wish you would, sir. I don’t seem to be making much 
headway.’’ —Blue Owl 


WE HEAR CONCERNING THE SACHEM THAT— 


‘Your magazine is well organized. The literary department and 
class notes are very complete. Why not have a poet’s corner instead 
ef having the poems sprinkled in the literary section ?’’—Harpoon 


‘Your joke and exchange columns are good. Your poems also 
deserve credit. Why not a few more?”’ —Student’s Pen. 


‘‘Your literary department could stand improvement. We like 
your cover.”’ —Brocktona 


‘‘From your cuts you seem to have some good artists in your 
school. Your cover is the most attractive we have seen. Our only 
suggestion is that you have more editorials.’’ —Norwell 


“Your literary department is very well conducted. We par- 
ticularly lked the story ‘Elbow Grease’ because it was entirely dif- 
ferent from any of the others in character. The cartoons ‘School Snap- 
shots’ were extraordinary and amusing... Couldn’t you en'arge your 
joke department?’’ —Climber 

—Hazel Fowler 732 
—Arlene Egger 7383 
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Athletics 


PLAY DAY FOR GIRLS 

The Gir!'s’ League of Memorial High School held its first p'ay day 
November 7, 1931, ten girls from Bridgewater Normal school taking 
charge of the activities. As the girls arrived, each received a colored 
band which was a symbol of her team. All assembled in the gym, 
where the normal school leaders taught some appropriate songs. When 
the singing was over, the girls went to the auditorium and lined up 
according to color teams. In the posture parade the norma! school gir’s 
acted as judges and chose from each team, as its captain, the girl who 
had the best posture. The captains were as follows: Helen Pasztor, 
yellow team; Arlene Egger, red team; Helena Gammons, brown team; 
Vera Anderson, blue team. The teams went-out on the field and 
played a series of competitive games, such as field ba!l, volley ball, bat 
ball, and kick ball. The yellow team won the most of the different 
games and was the champion. Afterwards some non-competitive games, 
such as beater-go-round, pom-pom-pull-away, spud, flying Dutchman, 
and under-ball were played. After the games were over, the girls went 
to the gym, where they had buffet lunch with hot cocoa, served by the 
deans and Misses Chrystal Chase and Anna Erickson. Then everyone 
went to the auditorium and enjoyed singing and dancing until 2.15. 
The girls certainly enjoyed themselves, and hope to have more activi- 
ties of the same nature. —Evelyn Whitty ’82 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON 


Facing one of the toughest schedules of all the schools in South- 
eastern Massachusetts this fall, Coach MacGown was welcomed by Cap- 
tain Alger and a squad of forty-five, including ten letter-men. 


The opening kick-off found Captain Alger and Sherman, ends; 
Rondelli and Lee, tackles; Neil and Hale, guards; Curley, center; Rob- 
bins, quarter-back; Lakey and Stulpin, half-backs; and Reddington, 
full-back. 

As the season opened, the highly tooted Rockland eleven played 
Middleboro. Although completely outplayed, Rockland gave a fine 
account of itself, but Middleboro’s backfield was clicking and a stalwart 
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Middleboro line was like the Rock of Gibralter. The final whistle found 
M. H.S. on the long end of a 14-0 score. 


October 3, our boys journeyed to Mansfield to face a team which 
averaged 175 pounds from end to end, and a backfield which would 
compare favorably with that of schools of a much larger enrollment. 
Yet our boys played a good brand of ball, so that Mansfield had to fight 
nard to carry a 21-0 decision. 


October 12, our team went to Plymouth to meet one of our greatest 
riva's. It was a keen contest from start to finish, with the outcome in 
doubt until the final whistle. But the breaks were against Muiddle- 
boro, and the Shiretown lads wa'ked home on the long end of a 13-0 
score. 

October 16, M. H. 8. played Dartmouth on the local grounds. The 
eames with Mansfield and Plymouth had weakened our team consid- 
erably, and the pep which the boys had shown previously was lacking ; 
as a result, fumbling played an important part in the game. The final 
score gave Dartmouth 12, Middleboro 0. Our team received a crushing 
b'ow in this game when we lost our power-house, Ken Lakey, not only 
one of the most important cogs in our machine, but also one of the 
greatest football players in the history of Middleboro. 


October 24, our team went to Walpole to play another high-power 
machine. Our boys just could not seem to get clicking and Walpole 
walked away with a 31-0 score. 

Stoughton was our next opponent, coming to the local grounds 
October 31. Our boys showed renewed vigor. Only fumb!ing at crucial 
moments prevented us from walking away with the game. The breaks 
were against us; and though our men outplayed Stoughton in every 
position, we had to be satisfied with a 0-0 score. 

November 7, our team played with Falmouth. Its strong eleven 
capitalized the breaks early in the game, getting the on!y touchdown of 
the afternoon. Although our team played a good game, it lacked the 
necessary punch to push the old pigskin over the goal line. The final | 
whistle found our team on the short end of a 7-0 score. 

Armistice Day, M. H. 8. was entertained by Taunton, when our 
boys gave a very good account of themselves. Throughout the first half, 
our team played on even terms with a much heavier eleven, and the 
M. H.S. play was outstanding. Early in the third period a fumble led 
directly to a Taunton touchdown. Again in the last period Taunton 
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pushed the ball over for six points, and then pushed across the final 
point. The score read: Taunton, 14; Middleboro, 0. 


November 21, a cocky Braintree eleven, which had previously 
humiliated a powerful Walpole outfit, visited the local play-grounds to 
display their football technique before a large audience. Throughout 
the first half neither team could gain an appreciable margin and the 
play was about even; but in the last ha'f the Middleboro team with 
renewed vigor completely outplayed the visitors so that Braintree had 
to be contented with a 6-0 defeat. 


Thanksgiving brought one of our greatest rivals, Bridgewater, to 
town. The fight displayed in the Braintree game had greatly dimin- 
ished, and our boys could not seem to get their offensive guns clicking. 
Karly Middleboro fumbles paved the way for two Bridgewater touch- 
downs, and a concentrated drive in the last half produced the final ta'ly. 
Twice Middleboro had the ball deep in Bridgewater territory, only to 
be denied by a stalwart Bridgewater line, when a potential tally was 
evident. The final score was 19-0. 


Thus ends the 1931 football season. At times the team rose to great 
heights, but apparently did not have the manpower to produce a con- 
sistent winner. Injuries in the middle of.the season deprived us of 
luakey and Neil, two of our best men. Although replacements were quite 
numerous, their play was inferior to that of the regulars. 

—Bradford Cole ’32 


ALUMNI—(Continued from Page 24) 


The girls of the class who expect to become nurses are Priscilla 
Alger, Barbara Lovell, Lena Leary, Cecilia Paradis, Mary Waters, 
Margaret Welch, and Ruth Williams. 


Marjorie Kinsman is studying beauty culture. 


Those who are back at Memorial High are Ruth Baldwin, Ruth 
Dunham, Randolph Gammons, Russell Eaton, Dorothy Hayden, Myrtle 
Place, Dorothy Ray, Helen Manion, Alice Mello, Hazel Spaulding, 
Thelma McLeod, and Elisabeth Savage. 

—Thelma McLeod 731 
—Nathahe Hathaway 732 
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VOX POP 


WHY NOT? ) 
Your magazine is all right, but why don’t you have a movie re- 
view, articles by Hoover and Ford, a sport column by Grantland Rice, 
and news of the world by Lowell Thomas? 


THE HUMAN CYCLONE 
We wonder what a stranger thinks when he sees the grand rush 
for the lunch-room, second recess. We must admit that this throng of 
temporary maniacs makes the rioters and Reds look a bit effeminate. 


WHAT CAN YOU EXPECT? 

Fred Eldridge was asked to give the definition of a statute. He 
replied that it is a monument erected in honor of great people. We 
have a faint suspicion that Freddy might have hit his head against 
statutes’? when he was a freshman. 


THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW 
We suggest that parking tags be given out to the lovelorn who 
find it necessary to stand in the corridors for at least fifteen minutes 
at a time, gazing into each other’s eyes, before tearing themselves apart 
for another hour and forty minutes. . ; 


ce 


one of the 


—Merrul Shurtleff ’32 


Mary L. Hallett 
“FINE MILLINERY 
Always Something New THE HARDWARE MAN 
27 Center Street Tel. 227-W 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Geo. E.. Doane 


Phone 40 South Main St. 


Tel. Conn. _ Supplies 


Roby’s Filling Station 
North Carver 
SHELL PRODUCTS 


RALPH M. BASSETT 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 


Middleboro, Mass. 
G. E. Refrigerators Duro Water Systems Service with Courtesy 
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Compliments of 


F. H. COLE 


Manufacturer of 
WOODEN BOXES AND BOX SHOOKS 
North Carver, Mass. 


“{T PAYS TO LOOK WELL” E. F. TINKHAM 
WATCHMAKER and JEWELER 
The 113 Centre St. 


Midd!eboro, Mass. 


J. E. Robinson 


Registered Optometrist 


Antiseptic Barber Shop 


24 Wareham St. 


For Christmas 


Wenham Garage 


What is more suitable than a gift of Ath- 


letic and Sporting Goods? These can be 


Sales FORD _ Service bought at the lowest prices at 
The James W. Brine Co. 
. East Carver, Mass. Tel. 51-R 
92 Summer St. . Boston, Mass, 


— 


Compliments of Compliments of 


Middleboro Panniey A. R. Glidden & Son 
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SILENT GLOW SUNFLOWER HEATER 


Pye 


URNERS | 
COLYMN MRSS 


FP OIL B 


The Homestead Grocery 
For Quality, 


Plumbing and Heating 
Cash or Terms 


Tel. 410 
4 be W. PIERCE Special Delivery 
HARDWARE CO. 


Centre Street — Tel. 115-W 


Savings and Service 


11 South Main St. 


Compliments of 


The 


Middleboro Gazette 
Dr. R. G. Butler 


Your Local Paper 
Dentist 


Subscriptions $2.50 per year 


Dr. A. W. Cunningham 


Compliments of 
DENTIST 


Roberta’s 
42 Center St. Tel. 128 


Beauty Shoppe 


Compliments of Compliments of 


C. L. Hathaway & Co. 


Pharmacists and Stationers 


Established 1852 


Middleborough Trust Co. 


Middleboro. 


THE SACHEM 
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The 
Leland Carnation Co. 


Flowers and 
Greeting Cards 
for all occasions 
Tel. 786 15 N. Main St. 


Horsman 


THE TAILOR 


Avon Park and Strand Clothes 
$17.75 to $35.00 


18 So. Main St. 


George Lang & Co. 
GROCERIES 


MEATS AND VEGETABLES 


Clark’s Place 


LUNCHES 
A Good Place to Eat 


W. Grove St., Route B Middleboro 


A. J. Clark, Prop. 


14 So. Main St. 


Tel. 652-R| Center St. 


Soule 
Furniture — Undertaking 


1834-1931 


Middleboro 


Compliments of 


Central Cafe 


and 


ICE CREAM PARLOR 
Tel, 227-M 


Johnson’s 


Drug Store 


Corner Center and High Sts. 


Thomas Panesis 
FRUITS AND PRODUCTS 
ALL KINDS 
This is the place to do your shopping. 


Center St. 


34 Mts te De re tO ald ihe 


FINN’S GRILL AND OYSTER BAR 
SPECIAL DINNERS DAILY 
All Kinds of Toasted Sandwiches 
Dine and Dance No Cover Charge 
On New Cape Road 


HORACE PARTRIDGE CO. 
“EVERYTHING FOR SPORT” 
Boston, Mass. 


College and School Athletic Outfitters 


TALBOT-SEELEY COMPANY 


Young Men’s Snappy Suits and Overcoats $22.50 and $25.00 
M. H. S. Sweaters $5.00 Young Ladies’ Silk Hose 75c-$1.00 


93 Center St. Tel-102 
Middleboro | 


The New M-H-S Fountain Pen in School Colors. 
Priced at $1.75. Guaranteed 


MORSE’S REXALL DRUG STORE 
53 Centre Street | 


ETB Ss Oc rs Keon 35 


Compliments of 


L. O. ATWOOD 


Rock, Mass. 


WINTHROP-ATKINS CO. 


Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 
Developing and Printing 


34 North Main Street 


WILLYS SIX WILLYS KNIGHT 
WILLYS EIGHT and HUPMOBILE 
MOTOR CARS 


MAXIM MOTORS CO. 
Wareham St. Middleboro. | Phone 480 


TRIPP’S 


VICTORY CHOCOLATES 
60c lb. 
NEMASKET CHOCOLATES 
$1.00 Ib. 
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THE SACHEM 


THE GREATER HUDSON 


and 
ESSEX THE CHALLENGER 


NEMASKET AUTO CO. 


Bernard S. Howes 


John G. Howes 


GIFTS THAT LAST 


With the approaching holiday season here at hand, may we remind you that 


we ere exclusive agents for the famous ‘“GRUEN” Watches in Middleboro. 


No finer 


gift for Christmas than one of these watches. 
OPTICAL DEPARTMENT 


We do everything in the optical line. 


Eyes examined, Glasses fitted. . Finest 


assortment of the newest frames, and mountings always on hand. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. . 

51 Centre st: 
Jeweler Middleboro, Mass. Optometrist 


Automobile Insurance 
Property damage Liability 
Fire and Theft 


Forest E. Thomas 
Insurance of all kinds 


59 Everett St. Tel. 351-M 


Middleboro Clothing Co. 


Young Men’s Clothing Specialty 
—Holeproof Hosiery 
—Hathaway Shirts 
—Hansen Gloves 


Sport Clothes for all Seasons 


Compliments of 


Alonzo Ryder & Co., Inc. 


Agents for Cash’s Woven Names for 


marking underwear, linen, socks, blankets, 
etc. Neat and durable. 3 dozen full 
names for $1.50. 
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Christmas greetings from 


the Bates School Teachers, 


Faye H. Deane 
Harriet P\ Tomes. | 
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. FROM THE LIBRAR\ 
THIBAULT STUDIO 


WALK-OVER SHOES 
D. W. Besse Co. 


Men’s and Women’s Middleboro and Boston 
Sneakers for Basketball 
Children’s Shoes 


H. L. Thatcher & Co. 


PRINTERS OF THE SACHEM 


New Engiand Cranberry Sales Company 


Distributors of 


Eatmor 


Cranberries 


Headquarters at 


9 Station St. Middleboro 


ATWOOD-COSTELLO, Inc. 
CHEVROLET CARS 
and 


TRUCKS 


